*    INTRODUCTION    *

torian novelists, must have had his work cut out sweep-
ing % a passage and escorting timorous pedestrians
through the traffic. The town was engulfing the sur-
rounding country at an alarming rate? just as it is today.
It had, however, pleasant features which have gone.
Its buildings, though they might be Gothic, were still
designed to be Picturesque, rather than moral, as they
afterwards became. A tremendous battle of the styles
was raging round the new Houses of Parliament, in
which Gothic ultimately won, a victory to which we
owe, besides freak manifestations such as the Albert
Memorial, our miles and miles of dreary suburbs. Dotted
all over London were little amusement gardens, minia-
ture replicas of Vauxhall and Cremorne. Public houses
were not faintly disreputable, as they have since become:
they were centres of a sort of club life for the middle-
classes, a favourite amusement of an evening was glee-
singing.

For some people life a hundred years ago was remark-
ably pleasant, much more so than today. But for the
great majority we can safely say that it was not.

Although this book has no pretensions to be a serious
study, I have to thank a great many friends for help in
compiling it.

For the Accession, Mrs. Frances Du Puy Fletcher has
veiy generously allowed me to use excerpts from the
unpublished letters of Mary Berry in her possession, and
which are shortly to appear in volume form. I have to
thank Miss B. F. Cresswell of Exeter for the account of
the Coronation as seen from the street^ she is the niece
to whom the story was told. I am also indebted to Lord
Bathurst for permission to use the letter on a railway
accident of 1857, to Mr. C. Kinnemouth for the one
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